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3HAURITZ ARMFELT WAS PROVING BIGHT ABOUT
the House of Peers, under Count Lewenhaupt's Marshalship.
Long before he got back to Drottningsholm with his Dalesmen,
the Long Brawl had started. Their lordships had opened pro-
ceedings by laying on the table' (as the quaint old phrase ran)
the King's first and most urgent measure for saving Sweden
from invasion. The quaint old phrase meant that the measure
must lie undebated, while grievances and accusations were
interminably aired. The discussions grew more and more
fevered: King's men were howled down, the King himself
denounced in slashing invective: threats were followed by
deeds, and more than one sword flew from its gilt scabbard
beneath the painted ceiling of the House of Peers.

Old Lewenhaupt, frightened of the King, frightened of the
King's opponents, frightened above all of those flashing sword-
blades, sat doddering and dithering in the Marshal's chair. He
sent messages to the King, and the King returned politely
cutting replies that only fanned the flames into a blaze. He
attempted to rise and adjourn the House: the House shouted
at him to sit stiU and let them vote the King's plans to per-
dition. They committed the folly of inviting the three other
Houses to join them in angry remonstrance: the Clergy
smirked, the townsmen were pained and resentful, the Fourth
House rocked with the broad laughter of the united Peasants,
Disappointed, and knowing secretly that they had invited
disappointment, the Peers grew wilder than ever. Lewenhaupt
looked down from the Chair upon an ocean of angry faces, a
thunderstorm of indignant oratory.

They were asking him to register another motion, the
angriest yet framed. They were demanding that he take it to
-ihe King, in token of defiance. He rose to protest, to modify
their transports. They were deaf to protests, beyond the reach
of moderation. Their ancient Parliament House was beginning
to glitter again with those unparliamentary swords: the blades
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